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extended to the merchants, burghers, and state peasants the right to own agricultural land. The initiative of Count S. P. Rumiantsev, a wealthy nobleman educated in Germany, led to the promulgation on February 20,1803, of a law creating a new rural class, the "free farmers" (svobodnye khlebopashtsy).This status, conferred exclusively on freemen owning land, was intended specifically for the benefit of serfs who had obtained freedom by voluntary agreement with their masters, in accordance with the rules laid down by the law of February 20. The application of this legislation led to some confusion, and a decree of December 14, 1807, prohibited the emancipation of whole villages of serfs without land, although the liberation of individual serfs without land was permitted. The law of February 20, 1803, appeared to many liberal-minded Russians as the dawn of a new era, but its practical results were disappointing. The total number of male serfs emancipated by virtue of this act in Alexander's reign was under 37,000 and in that of Nicholas I 67,000, a mere fraction of the servile population. The price paid by the bondsmen for their freedom varied within a wide range, from 139 rubles to 5,000 rubles per male person. Failure on the part of the liberated serfs to live up to the provisions of their emancipation agreements was punishable by restoration to their former status. Two instances of such reversion to serfdom are known to have occurred, in 1826 and in 1828.
In 1810 wealthy merchants were permitted to own populated agricultural estates, provided they were purchased from the Crown and not from private individuals. This measure, which constituted an infringement of one of the nobility's treasured prerogatives, was enacted in connection with Speransky's unsuccessful attempt to raise funds by the sale of state properties. "Personal nobles" ls were prohibited in 1814 from acquiring serfs, although they were allowed to retain until their death those already in their possession. A decree of July 14, 1808, made it illegal to sell serfs "like cattle" at markets and fairs; in spite of heavy penalties (confiscation of the serfs sold and fines) the practice continued without interference until the emancipation of 1861. In 1809 Alexander repealed the decree of 1765 which allowed the owners to sentence serfs to penal servitude, but the right to deport them to Siberia was confirmed in 1822, although the deportees were no longer credited towards the owner's quota of army recruits. As has already been stated, the hiring out of serfs by owners
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